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ing displeased with the Parliament, des 
clared for the 3 but Cromwell, after 
months, com 


From the period of its surrender, Pem- 
broke ‘Castle, owii to neglect, has 
gradually failen into decay, and now pre- 
sents one of the most magnificent ruins 
that Wales can boast of. It was originally 
divided into two parts, inner, and — 
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ats over the principal 
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one of these as the chamber in which 
Henry the Seventh was born, “ in know- 
lege wherof, a chimmeney is new buyldyd, 
with the armes and of King 
Henri the VII.” But tradition assigns 
this honour to a more splendid suite, 
directly over that a vault, called 
the “* Wogan,” which appears to be hewn 
out of the solid limestone upon which 
this fortress stands. The form of this 
vault approaches nearly to that of a circle, 
extending in diameter, seventy-six feet 
eight inches from north: to south, and 
fifty-seven feet four inches from east to 
west. The natural cavity, which was 
once very large, is blocked up, and a 
small doorway now only remains, which 
appears to have been strongly barricadoed 
by an iron door of immense thickness. 
The use to which this cave was appro- 
priated is not known, but it is oo 
supposed to have been a sort of depdt for 
stores, in time of attack. 

At the south-east corner, is an outlet, 
which is reported to communicate with 
Teyby ; and under ‘the bastion, in the 
same situation, is another very curious 
passage, in some parts capacious, and in 
others extremely narrow, the termination 
of which is not known. It is thought 
by some to penetrate under the keep, 
which rears its gigantic head above 
surrounding towers of this noble ruin, 
terminating, as Leland observes, ‘“ with 
a rofe of stone, almost in conum, the 
toppe whereof is keverid with a flat mille 
stone.” 

We had the curiosity to ascend this 
venerable fabric, in the hopes of being 
able to trace the stone thus alluded to ; 
but although the top is nearly in the 
form so described by Leland, we were 

ly does not now remain 

whether time or art has had a hand in re- 
moving it, cannot at this remote period 
be ascertained. Four flanking towers, 
nearly half a mile distant from the castle, 
and we a direct square, are yet 
ly ig, and supposed to have 

the part first attacked by Cromwell. 

I. Cc. C. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
—— imagined the earth to be in 


- of a drum; and Anaximanser, 
who flourished n.c. 547 years, supposed 
it to be cylindrical. a os 

The Spanish nobility are called Hidal- 
gos, by which we are to understand that 
they were descended from the ancient 
on Christians, and not from 

oors. 
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The dividing of England into count 
hundreds, an and parishes, is z 
et = Al the Great. 

undred years ago, the Inquisi 

reigned with ciate toes in Portugal 
than in Spain; the Jews, who were 
obliged to profess Christianity, were fre. 
quently put to the torture, the inquisitors 
pretending that they were insincere. 

here are some ruins, near Syracuse, 
of the palace of Dionysius, the famous 
Sicilian t. 

The hts of Malta formerly made 
vows of celibacy and chastity, notwith. 
standing every knight kept as many con. 
cubines as he pleased. 

At Rot . & statue of the cele. 
brated Erasmus is shewn to travellers as 
a great curiosity. 

e artifivers of Germany are famous 
for making clockwork, guns, locks, &. 

The Imperial library at Vienna con. 
tains some valuable manuscripts in He. 
brew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkish, Arme. 
nian, and Chinese. ‘There is also a fair 
manuscript of the New -Testament in 
Greek, bres gw above a thousand years 
ago, in gold letters, u e. 

In the a hee wes toes Ton the 
ic » Theopompus the histori 
and Theoeritas the po. = 

Quicksilver is sometimes found en. 
closed in its own mineral, sometimes 
fluid, and often embodied in natural cin- 
nabar; they make use of large iron r- 
torts to separate it from the mineral, and, 
by the fire and fresh water into which it 
falls, it is rendered fluid. 

Formerly, the Grand Signior was 
styled, by his own people, the shadow of 
oo, and’ disposer of all earthly crowns, 
Ce 


The ancients held solemn festivals on 
the day when the Nile rose to its proper 
height ; and numberless canals were 
opened in order to convey the water to all 
parts of the country. 

At the of Hope, an elephant 
being yoked to a ship, drew it with great 
ease along the strand. 

Paper was first made from rush Pay. 
= which grows on the banks of 


St. John wrote the Revelations in the 
Isle of Patmos, a. D. 95. 

The statues of Phidias and Praxiteles 
were so inimitably executed, that the 
people of Paros adored them as living 


s. 

Mahomet the Second cut off the head 
of his favourite mistress, to please his 
janizaries. N. W. F. 
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~ GUILT AND INNOCENCE. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Ow the north side of Bethnal Green 
stands Bishop Bonner’s palace, which is 
at present divided into several dwellings ; 
one consists of a brag | for young 
ladies, called “‘ Bonner’s »° the in. 
mates of which are free from crimes, and 
their innocent pursuits may in some de- 

cleanse the building from the foul 
stain which formerly tainted its walls. 
Facing the school are a few fields, with an 
avenue of. trees, under which (tradition 
says) Bonner caused some of his pro- 
testant victims to be burnt. The build- 
ings lately erected in this neighbourhood 
have nearly reached this spot, and perhaps 
ina few months the builders will “* Usurp 
this land, and dispossess the swain;” 
and the shuttle of the industrious weaver 
will be heard in the place, whence ema- 
nated the terrific mandates of perse- 
cation. Edmund Bonner was an English 
-s of detestable memory : he died in 

Marshalsea prison, (where he was 
‘committed upon the accession of Queen 
wera gl sg 5, 1569, and was buried 
at midnight, in St. George’s church-yard, 
Southwark, lest any indignities should 
be offered to his remains by the incensed 
populace. P. 


FEMALE FASHIONS DURING 
‘THE EARLY PART OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 


(For the Mirror.) 
‘Tue habits of the English beau monde 


~undetwent many revolutions within a few 


years. They, like the French, from 
“whom they obtained their newest modes 
‘of fashion, were as Bloomfield says, 
“« ___. ever roving, ever seeking thee, 
Enchanting spirit—dear vuriety !” 


aie 
a 


to the ladies, for whom 
be explicitly understood, I 
tender 
of Charles IT. and James 
adorned their hair with 
wers, jewels, and ribbons, or 
in icon of them. About 
king William mounted the 
of England, they began to cover 
with so setting them 


pie 
: 


upright, so that they were in shape and 
dimensions, something like a grenadier’s 
cap, which made their faces appear of 
a monstrous length. In a few years, 
however, these heads were dropped down 
and planted horizontally, so that the 
ladies’ faces were again reduced to their 
natural round or oval form. The youn 
ladies were extremely fond of long, an 
sometimes short, ruffled mobs. 

At the time the statue of queen Anne 
was placed before St. Paul’s, the women’s 
coats began to advance to a vast circum- 
ference, their hoops being wide at bottom, 
and rather smaller upwards; the lady 
appearing, when dressed, not much un- 

e a cone or extinguisher. But these 
hoops occasioned a great expense of rich 
silks, which were usually foreign. From 
round hoops the ladies proceeded to wear 
them ectly flat; when their persons 
resembled a reversed fan. The portraits 
by Sir Peter Lely, and Sir Godfrey 

eller, afford excellent specimens of the 
costume of this i Indeed, those 
eminent artists paid so much attention to 
all the minutia of their various models, 
that further description here would be 
superfluous. The paintings alluded to 
still grace the collections of the curious, 
and, from their singular appearance, are 
well worthy of attention. 

about the year 1740, the ladies wore 
hoops of fifteen or sixteen feet in circum- 
ference at bottom, and nearly the same 
on the top. Over the hoops they had fly- 
coats, bc they were then termed,) and 
under them white dimity petticoats fring- 
ed at the bottom, as they were fifty years 
previous. The stays were not so stiff at 
this time as they were in king William’s 
reign; the ladies gave themselves more 
ease, and, consequently appeared much 
more agreeable to the eye of the spectator. 
Above all they wore a rich gown and 
petticoat; also a richly ornamented sto- 
macher, which reached down the stays to 
the waist. Crosses of diamonds were 
suspended from the necks of some. The 
ladies, young and old, wore their own 
hair turned back u a pad; and when 


they were dressed wore Dutch heads 
= : with 4, : 


or round ca jap’ which were 
adorned with flowers and ribbons of va- 
rious colours. Three pairof deep double 
tuffles graced their fair arms, with 
bunches of coloured ribbons between. 
White stockings and plain damask shoes 
were generally worn. Instead of scarfs, 
gauze capuchins were adopted, of several 
colours, during the fine summer months. 

Beautiful teeth were much admired, 
though they seldom fell to the share of a 
southern female of quality; and what 
greatly discomposcd our ladies was, that 
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a fine set of teeth was frequently to be 
met with among the peasants of Scotland, 

were regardless of 
personal beauties, were envied by their 
affluent neighbours. 

At this period, nothing was more ad- 
mired among the ladies than a pale com- 
plexion, adorned with jet black hair ; 
and nothing was held in such little esti- 
mation as golden locks, although such 


hair is ly attended with Most 
pret cme: Asem 


PRINCIPAL TINTS COMPOSED 
FROM THE COLOURS USED 
IN PAINTING. 

(For the Mirror. ) 

Light red tint is only a mixture of light 
red and flake white. It is superior to 
any other gradation for the general 
; ea of the flesh; but, as it becomes 

ker by time, it should be improved b 
mixing a small quantity of vermilion wi 
it while you are at work. 

' Vermilion tint is simply vermilion and 
flake white, mixed to a middle degree. It 
is the = brilliant light red a 
made, it agrees t with the fine 
yellow tints. 

Carmine is seldom used by our mo- 
dern ters; when it is adopted, it is 
mixed with flake white only. 

Rose tint, (the usual substitute for 
carmine) is composed of madder lake and 
white, mixed to a middle degree. It is 
the most delicate gradation used in paint- 
pa. bern as it clears all the heavy tints, 

brings them to a beautiful transpa- 





rency. 

Yellow tint is frequently made of Na- 
ples yellow and flake white, but as the 
raw ochre and white make a very agree- 
able tint, it is used rather sparingly. The 
yellow tints and the light reds should be 
invariably laid on the picture before the 

_ blues, 

Lead tint is made of ivory black and 
flake white, mixed to a middle degree. 
It is a fine retiring colour, and is of much 
use in all the various gradations. 

Blue tint is made of ultramarine and 
flake white. mixed to a beautiful azure 
colour ; and it is used to blend the gra- 
dations. Over the yellow tints it pro- 
duces the finest verditer greens, and with 
the red ones is productive of the golden 
and purple tints. 

__ Green tint is usually made of Prussian 
blue, raw ochre, and flake white. It must 
be used very sparingly in the middle 
aations, otherwise it will produce a most 
disagreeable effect. 

Tied shade is nothing more than lake 


and Indian red. It is @ fine 
colour, and glazes excellently. 

Red tint is made with calcined Terra 
de Sienna and Venetian red; and is 9 


murrey . 
As all the four colours of og 
are of a pathizing nature, it may 
very easily be changed by the addition of 
any other ent. 

Warm is made of’ Vandyke brown 
and lake, mixed to a middle degree. Take 
| wsagpeg gael gerbe te touch the 
ights, as it will render them of a very 
unpleasant colour. 

The darkest shade is produced by mix- 
ing ivory black and a small portion of 
Indian red er. This mixes excel. 
lently with 


v grada- 
tone It must be used for glazing the 
eyebrows, hair, &c. 

These tints are exclusively confined to 
portraits, historical subjects, &c. 


FOR PAINTING LANDSCAPES, 


The colours for a landscape are the 
same as those used in the other classes of 
oil painting, with the addition of other 
— The principal tints are as fol- 
low -— 

Raw ochre mixed with white ; Prus- 
sian blue, raw ochre, and white, mixed 
together ; raw Terra de Sienna and Prus- 
sian blue; the same tint han 
darker degree; terreverte 
blue; brown pink and burnt ochre; In- 
dian red and white; ivory black, Indian 
red, and lake, compose the darkest shade. 
The colours and tints for painting the 
sky are flake white, ‘a tint of vermilion, 
lake, and Venetian red, mixed together 
with white, and — a ya ogre 
of king’s yellow highest lights. 
Cologne earth mixed with a little bletk 
and white, will produce an excellent tint 
for a stormy sky. The blues, generally 
used by landscape ters, are ultrama- 
rine and the finest ssian blue. ‘The 
tints and gradations made from these fine 
P ts should be of a beautiful azure, 
while the warm tints ought agreeably to 
harmonize with them. 

G. W. N. 





ELECTIONEERING DURING 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) * 

S1n,—That particular period of our his- 


tory to which you have lately directed 
the attention of your readers may receive 
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illustration from the follow- 
es delivered at an election for 
of Bucks, on the 2nd of 
It. will shew that bribery 
was practised by our fore- 
t much scruple, even in the 
times of the commonwealth, 
I candidate was Philip Her- 
Pembroke ; his opponent, “a 
tanner of the county of 
IT am, Sir, &c. 
N. D. B. 

'ANNER.—“ Honest friends, you 
the free born people of this 
speak to none else), and lovers of 

and the true English interest ; 
allmen else have forfeited their freedo 

an 


we Ha 


ms. 
anguish and trouble for your 
sakes when I behold this day. I fear 
ge in a way to ruin yourselves, un- 
Toa the be iful unto you. The 
you meet for troubles me not a 
Tis > oo a ~ 4 Truly 
T hoped, an jope we to 
have done making nights by gt ng 
The thing you meet to choose troubles 
me more. fellow that was a lord— 
this Pembroke—this Montgomery—this 
Herbert—this, what shall I him ? 
all him what you will, we were promised 
tative to begin on June next, 
Parliament to end the last month ; 
if #0, why should we send this fellow 
thither to make mouths for three weeks, 


lord ; 


f 


to 
him; and do you not 
to the Commons 


F 
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be voted up again, and kings be in request 
again, which, if we live to see again, we 
have spun a fair thread! If all this 
which I have said be true(as it is impos- 
sible it should be otherwise), why should 
we not look on this turncoat lord 


us choose none at all, and unanimously 
petition the Parliament to dissolve, that 
the representative may succeed, and none 
but ourselves have any share in the gu- 
bernation and government of this com- 
a naar vl 
embroke’s reply is highly amusin; 

for its arch drollery and <n ste — : 

Caper a “ fashion 
to make sg; es ore you chose 
knights; but I hope you ‘ike it the bet- 
ter for not being old. I am gure I do, 
Give us old fashions again, and we m 
have kings and lords, our old religion, 
and old laws, and a hundred things older 
than Adam. I hate anything that’s old, 
epee bees old man; for Adam was 
an old man and so am I, and I hate my- 
self for being an old man ; and, therefore, 
will love you, if you'll make me a new 
knight. e gentleman that spoke be- 
fore me, I know not where to have him ; 
he is an individuum vagum ; he is angry 
the representative goes not on; he is 
angry the Parliament goes not off; he is 
angry I am a lord; he is angry I would 
be none ; he is I seek to be your 
knight ; and he would have me of that 
sort of seekers which neither seek nor 
find ; and he concludes I am not to be 
chosen, because no free born commoner. 
I fear he is a Jesuit by his subtle argu- 
ments ; but though I have no logic, I 
hope I have reason, to answer him and 
satisfy you. I answer, Jam a free born 
commoner ; all these three words fit met 
First, I am “ born,” else how came I into 
the world? Iam “ free;” my accounts 
for the last year’s expense came to six 
and twenty thousand *s fair, 
you'll say niet ‘7 you have chosen 
me your knight, I'll carry you, every 
mother’s son, the whole patel into 
Wiltshire, and we'll be merry, and hunt, 
and hawk, and I'll be as free as an em, 

3 so I am free bern. I am a‘ come 

moner ;” have I been so often at common 
councils and common halls to be acy 
counted no commoner? are not the lords 
all turned a grazing ? was not I a common 
swearer before I went to lectures, and a 
common sleeper ever since ? and am not 
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I chancellor of Oxford, where all are com- 
mioners ? so Tam a commoner. I am no 


po he ome ya ce titres Bera 
keep my old blue still, and my diamond 
hat-band, though the crown jewels are 
sold ; therefore you may choose me well 
enough. You must choose me; wh 


ve been lord of Pembroke = Mont- 
gomery, two counties, may w resent 
one. Choose me if mar gfe Ag ne no 
representative, for I’ll do and vote what 
you list ; and so, choosing me, you choose 
——, so that whether you would 
ave a representative or no, the best way 
is to choose me. But let me tell you by 
the way, now the Parliament has fallen 
into the ha way of making acts of 
Parliament, let them continue ; this is 
one of the advantages you have by losing 
the king. You may have an act of Par- 
liament for what you please ; and that’s 
better than an ordinance, and lasts longer ; 
for an ordinance of Parliament was good 
no longer than this Parliament, which, 
though it last for ever, an act lasts longer, 
because that lasts for ever, whether the 
Parliament lasts or no. Now for my re- 
ligion; who questions it? I never 
changed ; I was for bishops when there 
were bishops, and I was for visitors when 
there were none. It is well known I am 
an Independent, and had been so twenty 
years ago, had it not been for Michael 
Oldsworth, and will be as long as the 
Parliament please. I have been an old 
courtier, and that’s an old court, and the 
highest court ; and old courtiers always 
love to follow new fashions. That reli- 
gion is in fashion now. I am chancellor 
of Oxford, which is hard by ; therefore 
choose me. Some of you have sons and 
cousins there ; all that are akin to any 
that give their voices for me, shall be 
heads of colleges and canons of Christ- 
church, though there be a hundred of 
them ; the rest of you shall have the 
leases of all the university lands amongst 
you. What! am I not cellor? The 
place I stand for is knight of the shire ; 
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none but kings can make knights ; make 
me your knight; you are al) kings, and 
it will be an honour to me, and to my 

terity, to have it recorded, I was the 

t lord that was knighted by so many 
kings. I know you cannot but choose 
me; I knew so before I came hither; 
and, therefore, I thank you before hand, 
and invite you home. 1 will conclude 
with that very exordium wherewith a fa. 
mous gentleman that was of this Parlis. 
ment concluded his speech upon the like 
occasion, ‘ Behold your knight !°” 

The Parliament here ded to was 
the famous long Parliament who beheaded 
their king, voted.the House of Lords to 
be useless and dangerous, and only left 
them the privilege of being elected mem. 
bers of We ge = fay oe with other 
subjects, whic’ v' was embraced 
by cal a very small number of them. 





MISSOLONGHI; OR, THE TURKISH 
MASSACRE. 


(For the Mirror.) 
“ Missolonghi has fallen!” the Turk butchers 


cry, 
“ Missolonghi ! to trumpet the Christian dop 
loss! 
Hail, Musselmen! hail! raise your scimiters 
high, 
The Greek rebel trembles! and down is the 
cross |” 


Stop, infidels, stop! there’s a voice to be heat, 
There's a soul in the Greek that your threats 
can despise ; 
The cross has not fallen—no! perish the wort, 
There’s a sword in it yet that your hell-hate 
defies ! 


Hot Egypt deals slaughter through treachery's 
spring, 
Her reptiles have swarm'd from the Niles 
oozy mud; 
But Greece, like an eagle on Liberty’s wing, 
Still soars ‘—and will blazon her crest with 
your blood! 


The pale sons of Mahomet paler will turn, 
Ere tyranny fixes its standard in Greece ; 
Each heart that is there be enclus'd in an urn, 
Ere it makes with the scourge of the Ottoman 
peace. 


The vile renegado may stoop to the s/ave, 
His freedom, his country ingloriously sell! 
The dastard has only the scorn of the brave, 
And sinks like a viper down, down to his hell! 


« Rise, heroes of Greece !” Missolonghi exclaims, 
“The death-flag of Mahomet waves o'er yout 
walls ! ‘ 
Your children are murder’d !—your castles is 
lames! 
And the cross for revenge, death, and chivalry 
calls.” 


Uroria. 








{ 


] 
' 
| 
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ON DREAMS. 

Translated from an extremely scarce 

Latin work of Peter Molinai Vates. 
(For the Mirror.) 

[ This translation is not intended to afford 
food for the superstitious, but as mor-- 
ceauz for the curious in literature.— 

* TRANSLATOR. ] 
are considered to: 


Dazams of nupti 
a fu The extraction of a 
gar sound tooth signifies the loss of 
anear and dear friend ; but if the tooth 
should be decayed and this dream 
deliverance from a secret’ and 
enemy. If such firmly built 
things as a house or city appear to be 
shaken, it is an omen of exile or commo- 
tion in the state. Two candles signifi 
Duma of bares signty fight; of dogs, 
Dreams ignify flight ; 
of sheep, pan unless they 
shorn or diseased ; the crowing 
denptes victory, unless any one 
should interrupt it, then it is an omen 
that the victory, which was on the eve of 
oo ar will be lost. The rising 
san increase of wealth and splen- 
doar; the setting sun the contrary. A 
‘dream 
emen, 


2. 
oe 
bse 


of 
for it signifies that immediate mis- 


at one time been inter- 
\ preted as an omen of disgrace, at another 
a8 a protection from some injury; but 
the loss of a cloak, &c. is a sure sign that 
poverty will succeed to wealth. To 


Whoever dreams that he is smoking 
tobacco, has a warning that he will turn 
his wealth into smoke. The best omened 


Out finding them, it foretels that when in 
great danger he will be prevented from 
escaping, Whoever dreams that some 
one & jester’s cloak on him, or covers 
with flour, a mask, &c. must be 
lest. a more cunning man than 


cautious 
-himgelf should deceive him, and then 


E 


'y a conjuror, who told him there 


longh ot hie. simplicity. A dream in 
which a person seems to follow a cross in 
some public procession, is a 
that he will be ted on account of 
his religion. If any one dreams of a vio- 
lent knocking at his Ppl that his ear 
is pulled, it is a i a] 

death, ox of the ieppenting judgment of 
God, and of God knocking 

dnl iin pigeelp geo 
is it is not an omen 

because whoever dreams that he is dead, 
also dreams that he sees or after 
his death ; but to dream that our curtains 


signification 


treasure concealed under his bed. The 
man dug and discovered a quantity of 
silver, in the middle of which there was 
gold. He ran in ecstacies to the eonjuror, 
offering some pieces of silver as a reward ; 
upon which the conjuror said, “* Do you 
give me none of yolk of the i ” 
meaning that he expected some of the 

id also. This dream is related by 

icero, “ De Divinatione,” libro primo ; 
also by Valerius Maximus. 

The dream of Guntramnus, of 
the Franks, is very remarkable. 
good king, who was passionately fond of 
hunting, having one day ted from 
the whole of his train except one servant ; 
and night coming on, while in the midst 
of a thick Sook ti sat down on the bank 
of a stream, and being extremely weary, 
fell asleep on the bosom of his servant. 
The servant keeping watch, and having 
his eyes steadfastly fixed on the counte- 
nance of his master, he saw a very small 
animal of the lizard species issue from 
the mouth of the king, and make for the 
stream, which it seemed anxious to pass ; 
then the servant, stretching out his sword, 
pew @ sort a over pre the 
repti $ ving ent: a 
cave at the foot of the mountain opposite, 
remained there a few minutes, then 
coming out, passed over the same bridge, 
and entered again into the mouth of the 
king, who just then awakening, said, he 
had dreamt that he passed over an iron 
bridge, and having entered a cave, found 
there a vast heap of riches. Then the 
servant having related what he had wit- 
nessed, they both entered the cave b the 
way the beast had pointed out, and found 
there a great treasure. This dream is re- 
lated by Nicolaus Egidius, &c. 


GuULIELMUS OF KENSINGTON. 
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Scientific Amusements. 
. No. XII. 


Method of obtaining flowers of different 

colours on the same stem. 

bie a —— _ see te howe 
wa scooped ont the 
fill each of the oo with 


fetent ‘Will thus be so incorporated 
as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, 
‘out 


To muke Phosphorus Match Bottles. 
Dror small pieces of phosphorus 
ihto a conmhon! phdal 4 ens heat it till 
it melts, and then turn the bottle round 
that it may adhere to the sides. The 


introdu 
of the phial, this inflames the match less 


whén it is brought out of the phial. 


To melt Lron in @ moment. 
Brrwe a bar of iron to a white heat, and 


then appl to it a roll of sulphur, the 
frott tly: melt and‘ run into 
drops. 


Taxe a silver ring that is thic! ilded, 
atake « Litle hole through the % into 
tle silver; then put the ring into aque- 
fortis, arpa oP ager. it will dissolve 
the silver, and the 


usual -way, when the wri is 
"it, the warmth suolenns 
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SPIRIT OF THE 


Public Pournals. 


DIRECTIONS FOR DINING OUT, 
WueEn the party is e, adopt the 
flo serie, Fs ee may be far 
2 one of twenty. 

me out on a — neither 


tending modest merit, which maybe 
overlooked by the y multitude, snd 
which the nan of judgment can alone 
descry—a diah of deeent dimensions, and 


bigt 
it 
Hi 
ELE 
Sartre 
beashETL 


= such a dish cand aa 
chair to 
pr Oe on either 


FE 
i. 
a 
iE 
tf 
‘i 


mind to submit to a moment’s:dés 
le aghiech dens ges with a smile, 
if dedicated: to le ersation, 


eye, 
. some of the nameless stew. 


there are people at the table who have 
not had a morsel, and whom you sé 
down their bread to 


Fe ier ten ert 


epee eee 


of your heart, offer to carve & 
se & safely situated two €- 
vers off, and when. taken in hend 
by the gentleman to whom he-of right he- 





es Ra ee ale, sce 
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how a of that kind is handed of ineffable True it is, how. 

down and around by oral tradition, till it ever, that although in the upper circles 

finally hecomes at nape people are carefu not to express their 
to affect 


The stain is thought even 
blood ; and it is believed that there nev 


enifs, and: sets o fork to 8 
an air of ma ly possible u a 
government But where shall 
That is a momentous affair, 
aan ga Lap may: think ; 
for a carver of such exquisite skill and 
discretion may commence ns in 
any one of fifty different ways, and he re- 
bewildered among Rebaaing 
fancies. ag let roy tr n by 
hypothesis. He draws the knife as 
leisurely as if he were dissecting the live 
of his mistress, to cure some com- 


pap tos a mr more, till the pa- 
tience of Job, Rark.she salagenped cone 
dilatory cut! up, Ww ve been 
nF Satins Neither will he let the 
till the waiter has assured him 
understands for whom it is in- 
the fortunate man’s name, age, 
and £ Beteenien, and probably the colour 
ot his aah gpd walang He then draws 
his bi mas OR asks for small beer. 
Heaven thy fe only one man has yet 
Had we held the knife, 
blush not to own that we 
ne reepegse the worst carver in 
Judaeus Apella,) half- 
jaws would now have 
employment. Yet all 
friend chuckles over 
in pa mg and were you to hint, 
g the first. course, that he was 
neither an Eclipse nor a Childers, he 
would regard you with a sardonic smile 


it 


2 
u 


an 


of j 
fall’em 
tardy 


PEE 
i 


B 


sentiments too plainly, he is the 
homme not loud but deep; and 
wever he may be resi as a 
precrertin vy do gu eal 
Akin to the subject we have now been 
treating, or rather out hints to 
be expanded by future writers of a more 
voluminous character, _ the habit which 
some people avowing Christian faith 
exhibit—of asking for 
which 
bad 


bi 
to be favourites with thet 
stomach. This is not 
but most iniquitous morals, 


that the 


go to church even when it is known that 
their own ——— is to 
rittony of tude 


Seneieandeganes 
unregenerated bowels ? The man does 
not at this hour live, privi 


wench ouch a'sleia: We not have 


wder—or the steam-engine. Yet you 
will hear it acted upon by prigs and cox. 
combs, who at home aine 


a-week on tripe, and the other three on 
lights and liver, (men of pluck,) while 
their Sunday rejoices in cheese and bread, 
and an onion..Blackwood’s Magazine. 





FANNY’S BIRTH-DAY. 
Or a’ the flowers that deck the grove, 
When spring's sweet tide does fa’, 
The snaw-drap is the flower I love, 
It blooms afore them a’. 
It blooms afore them a’ to cheer 
My lussie’s natal day ; 
When ilka thing is sad and drear, 
The snaw-drap blossoms gay. 
Sing hey, the bonnie snaw-drap, 0! 
Bright sparklin wi’ the dew-drap, 0! 
Fairest, purest flower of any, 
Emblem o’ my winsome Fanny. 
Of a’ the birdies that unite 
Their sweet notes i’ the spring, 
The throstle is my heart's delight, 
For he’s the first to sing. 
For he was the first to sing his lay 
O’ welcome to the year, 
When Fanny smiled upon the day, 
Wi e’en sae blue and clear. 
Sing hey; the bonnie throstle, 0! . 
Fu’ saftly may he nestle, O! 
For his note, sae blithe and camnie, 


Sang the first salute to Fanny. 
Of a’ the caller winds that blaw, 
The west wind. is maist dear ; 
His breath it thaws the winter snaw, 
And opes the smiling year. . 
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“It opes 


the smiling year, and breaks 
Auld Winter’s icy chain; 
And nature frae her slumber wakes 
To hail that day again. 
"_ Sing hey, the gentle zephyr, O! 
Breathe ye saftly ever, O! 
On the day sae dear to many, 
Birth-day 0’ my lovely Fanny. 
Then welcome, pleasant western gales ! 
And welcome snaw-drap’s flowers ! 
And welcome, throstle’s sang that hails 
Dull February’s hours ! 
Oaye, they’re a’ to me fu’ dear, 
That mind me o’ the time, 
> When Fanny wins another year, 
To deck her maiden prime. 
Sing hey, the tide o’ February ! 
Aften drunlie, wat and dreary ! 
But I loo it best of any— 
‘Tis the birth month o’ my Fanny. 
Metropolitan Quarterly Magazine. 


FORESIGHT. 
A LETTER from the Isle of France, 
quoted in a Calcutta paper, gives the fol- 





ich this island is celebrated 
_% In my next letter I must tell you of 
the abilities of some few here to discover 


F 


and the captain® on that occasion ; 
the ship appears in the air inverted, 


of 

on 
It is, however, peculiar to certain situa- 
tions, or at least certain latitudes. One 
at this place was invited to 
Institute, but he could not 
same appearance there, and 
He here makes a daily re- 
is rarely out. He has been 
announce a ship dismasted for 
before any other person could 
er her (the Dunira, Chinaman) ; 
many other incontrovertible 
not long ago announced the 
oe of two brigs unaccountably 
3 in three days after a 
our masts made its appearance, 
had not been seen for twelve 


ia 
s Fe 


3 


ip 





. Yeats before. There are two old men 
that have the skill to discern very accu- 
rately, but they have many pupils whom 
they ate teaching, and who can see the 
objects, though cannot yet perceive 
distinctly the particular characters of 
them.” — Asiatic Journal. 

* Captain Scoresby.—Ea. A. J. 
7 GREEK SAILORS. 
HE line observed on board the 
Greek 


was very strict. The crews 


of a species of foresight overboard 
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are much less boisterous and noisy than 
those of European merchantmen, or ships 
of war; and a silence on board 
that was interrupted only by the orders of 
either the pilot or first-licutenant: These 
were generally given in a very civil 
tone, while an European vessel seems as 
it it could be managed only by means of 
oaths and threats; in this respect, there. 
fore, we who affect to consider ourselves 
more polished, might take an useful lesson 
from the half-barbarian Greeks. As soon 
as the order, or whistle, is heard, it is 
obeyed with the utmost celerity. In fur- 
ling or unfurling the sails, the men swing 
themselves across the yards with aston- 
ishing dexterity. very seldom run 
up the shrouds, but catch hold of a rope, 
by which they ascend and descend with the 
swiftness of lightning. I once saw a 
Greek sailor dancing upon the end of one 
the yards in a manner truly miraculous, 
without having hold of any of the rig- 
ging by his hands, until he suddenly 
. a8 I and some others had an- 
ticipated that he must. No time was 
lost in attempting to rescue him, but in 
vain, as no trace of him could be dis- 
covered. But while we were regretting 
his fate, we a him, as suddenly, 
dancing at the further end of the deck ; 
for it seems that he had not slipped off, 
but thrown himself purposely into the 
sea, and had swam to a considerable dis- 
tance under water. This sportive freak 
recalled to a the dexterity of the 
ancient Greeks in diving, when during 
the siege of Syracuse, the Athenians swam 
under water, and sawed away the piles 
with which the mouth of the harbour had 
been blocked uP. ' o- 

As soon as had w 
ever they had to d0 on tae sailors 
generally retired in‘o their births in ca- 
bins, both at the head, or in the middle 
of the vessel. There, after making a re- 
past off a few olives and a little wine, they 
would sing in a tone that was sufficient 
to distract one’s ears. 

Yet harsh and unmusical as these con- 
certs were, there was much order ob- 
served in them. One of the company, 
who served as a leader to the rest, com- 
menced the song, in which, after a certain 
time, he was joined by his companions ; 
when, instead of proceeding with any re- 
ee raise his voice 

y octaves, till he had reached an astonish. 
ing height ;+ and continued at this pitch 
until it seemed as if his lungs would 
actually burst. This amusement gene- 
rally lasted until they were summoned 

+ All the voices of Greek men, which I heard, 
were high tenors, which may be ascribed in a 
great measure to the mikiness of the climate, 
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on deck, or until they renewed their 
the oli 


Dissonant as their singing appeared to 
us, outs is no less disagreeable to them ; 
and whenever I and my com 
tempted to sing, they would 


finished would make signs of 
never endure to hear us out; 


lovely situation: we were regaled witlr 
all sorts of good thi and with fine 
fruit ; the apples were mest beautifal 
I ever saw; ro ieee Boing 
painter ; and exp! , and almost ex. 
— the temptation and the weakness 


filled chiefly with women ; it was market 
peed yi was ao crowded that we 
cou y make our way through it; 
we saw many good-looking girls, with 
fine figures and most agreeable counten. 
ances. 

The exterior of the cathedral is striking; 


be-. stained in great plenty. The altar. 
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afterwards 


piece, the Assumption of the Virgin, by 
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She Movelist. 


No. LXXXIV. 


ONAGH ; OR, LOVE AND 
REVENGE. 


[ts following striking picture of the 
of Seal ~ one female, and 
steadiness of purpose in avenging a wrong 
by another, is extracted pon b 
Water, a Tale of the O’Hara Family, 
by the author of ‘ Crohoore of the Bill 
Hook,” and ‘John Doe.” Among the 
writers of works of fiction of the present 
day, this author is second only to Sir 
alter Scott; and in the tales we have 
mentioned, there are scenes equal to any- 
thing in the best of the Waverley Novels. 
“The Boyne Water, of which we shall 
piv an analysis in an early Number, is an 
torical novel, relating, as its title indi- 
cates, to the period when James II. was 
hurled from the throne, and himself and 
his adherents routed at the battle of the 
Boyne. Thestory is deeply interesting, and 
many of the scenes are spirited and highly 
wrought, particularly the battle, the siege 
of Londonderry, &c.; but the episode we 
now introduce will say more for the 
author’s talents than any observations we 
yee Ae in praise of this excellent tale. 
—Ep. 


crue] practices which have so long brought 
misery on us all—tell me, poor maiden, 
what could have set you on ?” 

s Tell me what bos 


ever did—than you ever can do; 
fur him I gave up kith an’ kin—cause 
an’ counthry—kind words fur the voices 
o’ sthrangers—my woman’s mantle fur a 


man’s battle coat. I watched him—fol- restored to 


lowed him—J laid me head on the could 
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earth at his feet—look here!”  tearitig 
open her bosom, upon which was the 
mark of a scar she had received at the 
Strip of Burne—“ the pike that entered 
here was aimed at his heart—an’ now— 
an’ now he laves me alone fur ever—cead 
— curses!” clas; a and 
00! up—* ma _— no,” sud. 
adenly charged by = of the gusts of bet. 
ter ing that alternated with her un- 


Boyne curbed passions and ene habits 
0 


—* no, grand colleen, Moya will never 
pray a curse on his head—nor on yours 
since he loves and likes you, she has no 
right ; ‘twas all a wild dhrame she was 
in, an’ may be, as we say, a wicked one; 
you desarve the dhass, an’ she 
does not; she, the poor Rapparee’s child, 
that hasn’t a home or a counthry, even in 
the counthry they call their own ; an’ s0 
love him, an’ keep by his side ; bud only 
love him as well as Moya Laherty—be as 
willing to do as much for him—to give 
up all—to see the heart’s blood run loose 
fur him—to die contented for him—love 
him that a-way, an’ Moya will thry to 
pray good instead of bad, for you the last 
black day that she liv be wid 
ou.’” 

She turned down the steps. 

“ Truly,” said Eva, recovering from 
much astonishment, “ my poor rival but 
tells me my duty, Evelyn ; and her faults, 
and the pain she has given us, must be 


orget 
hostility ; nay, its recollection only makes 
as unaccountable as itself the late kind- 
ness. You owe me a faithful account of 


it burns; or the 


anything, most of all for that, it dashed 
like the sea, roared like the wind, burned, 
b like the fire, all with = 
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~ “You had 4 brother Donald, comely 
as the day, light of heart as the breeze ; 
but as false too. He came to this south- 
emer inhi a, pee 
some grounds ing to amily. 
He was formed pear tit oo him, 
and to make all that loved him rue it 
sorely. From the highest to the lowest, 
those equal to him, and below 
fe smiled, and had smiles in return. 
With the rest, he courted young Grace 
Nowlan—you heard of her ?” 
i 3 * Theard she 


try, of his own rank in life ; and Donald’s 
father wes glad when it was thought he 
wed her.” 
Grace Nowlan loved him bet- 
her own life—better than her 
3 and the hour of her shame 
she came weeping to Do- 
M‘Donnell, to ask him to do her 
laughed, kissed her, 
. Grace had brothers. They 
er state ; they gathered round 
asked her with terrible threats, 
them the truth; and she was 
obliged to confess all. They went away, 
er. In a little time, 
she was a er; and soon after she re- 
ceived a from Donald, inviting 
her to give him another sinful meeting. 
Her brothers came and told her they 
Imew of the message, and commanded 
her to comply with it so far as to make 
signal at Donald’s window, and meet 
as he came out. She feared in her 
Abeart to do as they bid her; but they 
frightened her into it. So she went; 


as she th 
“That night, 
‘Donnell had a brave company of 
like himself, ing and 
‘singing in his house. In the middle of 
the night, Grace’s signal was heard by 
and them, at the window. It was 
throwing of three pebbles at the glass. 
He said he should leave them for a space ; 
and bantered him ; biddi 
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light-hearted Donald 
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“ Nor has ever since been heard of,” 

said Eva: “from that hour, my poor 
was lost to us.” 

“From that 


“Dia hour,” resumed Onagh. 


ye never hear tell of any little 
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things afterwards, that might. give ye a 
guess as to his luck ?” ty 

*¢ Never,” answered Eva; “ although 
every possible inquiry and search were 

in the country.” 

“But IL did,” continued Onagh.— 
‘In a little time, some people began to 
whisper that a great clamp of. turf had 
been seen blazing, the same night in a 
black bog noes Dexa and when the 
curious neighbours went to 
the ashes of the turf, do Hay mtg 


the 
found two buttons of a man’s coat, half 


melted away—but that was all.” 
“ Woman!” cried Eva, * what horrid 
thing would you insinuate ?—Who are 
‘ou 2” | 


“ Woman, you!” retorted h, 
bursting, in returning insanity, from 
calm, ‘* what right have you to speak of 
it! But I—I—didn’t I see it all? When 
he met me at the window, and walked 
me, a field or two away—when my dark 
brothers came up to us, one carrying the 
child in his arms, and asked him to do it 
and their sister justice—when I went on 
my knees, begging the same thing, for 
now I feared the worst; when he an- 
swered, that, though they came for his 
life, still would he sooner die than wed 
what think you he answered ? in crueltv 
and hardness of heart what think you? 
than wed—these were Donald M‘Don- 
nell’s words !—than wed his own strum- 


™ mother of his base bastard !__ 
en 


all this was done and spoken, 
did’nt I first see them tra:nple him down, 
till the sense left him—and then tie him 
and his and my child together—and when 
the clamp was — them like a 
fagot into it? And didn’t they tie me, 
too, to the stake, near it, and leave me 


ied away in mute madness and hell 
real and eternal hell was round me, and I 


a ol What 

rest ? of all that followed, until the mad- 
ness sent me, alone and by stealth, to 
made me believe I was bid 


when the rea 


standing crop, ut find it already low ? 
Reasons! I give none ! I have none 
to give; but 


shapes came the bi 
revenge—when I si from my lone 
bed—a knife in my hand—to seek my 
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view of the past ; 


ve Eva ; forgive me, and pray 
lor my peace, and the soul of your eldest 
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Spe SGatherer. 


“f am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men’s stuffl.”— Wotion 


—x2 


A PROVINCIAL paper once stated, that - 


the grains of wheat were so large that 
year, ‘that they’ choked the little lirds 
that atiempted to swallow them ! 





‘Tur following friendly notification may 
be met with on the Mile-End-road :— 
“ All persons who attempt to enter these 
«premises after dark will be shot ! !”” 





SINGULAR SUICIDE. 
Ix the year 1600, on the 10th of April, 
one William Dorri 


from. the 5) 
having ously left on the roof a pa- 


g, 
¥ 
i 


his most exceeding and infi- 
nite mercy he will forgive it me, with all 
my other sins. But surely, after 

had thus slandered me, every day that 
lived was to me a hnudred deaths, which 
caused me,rather to choose to die with in- 
famy, than to live in infamy and tor- 
ment.” 

At the bottom of the paper was written — 
“O summa Dcitas, que ceelis et su- 
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“% Trusting in the only passion and 
mcr of Jeo Christ. ad oninig my 
exceeding great sins, I say, Master, 
mercy on me f”” 

This paper was folded up in the form 


EPIGRAM 
BY SIR THOMAS MORE. — 
“ A sTuDENT at his boke so plast, 
That welth he have worn, , 
From boke to wife did flete in haste; 
From welth to wo to-run. oa 


The above I have attempted to tase 
dernize thus:—-. | ‘ “ 


He left his book, a wife be.took, - , 
From wealth to woe he run. ; 
—_—— a — — ere cast, 
ju begun ? 
In tying of himeclf eo fast, = = | 
Himpelf he bas undone. 
J. M. 





TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


‘We are mach indebted to a correspondent for 
“< A Natvative ef the Death and Funeral of Na 
poleon 


highly interesting, and has net been pebtishdd, 
we shall issert.it in onr next. , 
The description of the Lexndon Gymuqsish 
io an early Number, but we fear we could not 
give an engraving from the skctch sent us. 
J. B—e is received. Several articles sent by 


particularly that on Wakefeld, which is ¢- 
tremely. curious; but they are pat exactly. of the 
Cleas to. suit a work perely literary. 

If our sweet-tempered correspondent will {ara 
to the article from Blackwood to which he al 
Indes, he will see shat it does refer to married 
men. 

The Waterine-Piacgs shall be resumed iv 
our next. Communications on this anhject by 
residents and visiters will be acceptabte. 

Answers to correspondents in our 
next 
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